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The Work Herschel Nisonger 


JuNE 30, Herschel Nisonger, director the Bureau 
Educational Research and Service, will retire from 
active University service. This issue the 

has been planned committee his col- 
leagues honor him for his long and distinguished service. 

During his career almost half century, Mr. Nisonger has 
carried multiplicity professional activities. They seem 
fall into three large areas: agricultural education, community or- 
ganization and adult education, and special education. 

Hence the committee decided solicit article dealing with 
each these areas Mr. Nisonger’s professional concern. 
believed that the articles should be, not mere accounts his work, 
but rather general discussions problems and developments 
the respective fields, with some attention his contributions. 

The variety careers represented the three authors, to- 
gether with their close association with Mr. Nisonger, evidence 
the range his professional activity. Mr. Wolf was stu- 
dent agricultural education Ohio State University when Mr. 
Nisonger was member the Department; now, associate 
professor agricultural education, Mr. Wolf occupies position 
comparable that Mr. Nisonger when started his work 
the campus. Mr. Sayre has been active civic leader for many 
years and was closely associated with Mr. Nisonger number 
community-service enterprises. Miss Sanderson, the field 
special education, has for many years been colleague Mr. 
Nisonger. 

The three articles dealing with the principal areas Mr. 
Nisonger’s professional activity are followed brief note 
appreciation, written Edgar Dale behalf his colleagues 
the Bureau. This, turn, followed the listing Mr. 
Nisonger’s professional activities previously mentioned, and 
bibliography his writings. The editors the are 
happy have had share honoring their chief. 
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The Development Agricultural 
Education Ohio State 
WILLARD WOLF 


Mr. Wolf professor agricultural education Ohio 
State University. 


though America becoming more urban and the 
number farms decreasing, the importance agricul- 
ture not lessening. There are fewer farmers today than 
the past, but many these are not yet reached agricultural 
services. The programs that exist must extended and 
strengthened. important remember that “reductions 
numbers farmers mean that each farmer must ‘count for more’ 
and hence must educated carry increasingly greater respon- 
attain desirable goals, there must continued 
faith the future agricultural education—a faith not unlike 
that the pioneers this field. 

Early leaders American agriculture had visions farming 
vocation and way life which impelled them work 
assiduously for the development scientific agriculture. 
though there were few notable achievements the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, relatively little was accomplished. 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however, 
series federal laws provided for co-operation with the states 
the promotion scientific agriculture. These laws were instru- 
mental the development agriculture and agricultural educa- 
tion know them today. 

The first this series was the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
1862, under which agricultural and mechanical colleges were 
established the several states. The proponents the Morrill 
Act had hoped that, through instruction resident students and 
scientific and technical assistance people living farms, the 
new colleges would bring about rapid improvements farming. 

These hopes, however, were not realized, for the agricultural 
colleges first were not very successful. This was due part 
low enrollments and part the lack adequate body 
tested knowledge: not enough was known about agriculture 
make effective college teaching possible. improve this situa- 
tion, second federal law, the Hatch Act 1887, was passed. 


Deyoe, George the Order the Day!” American Vocational 
Journal, XXXV (February, 1960), 34. 
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provided for the establishment agricultural experiment stations 
connection with the land-grant colleges. 

However, the close relationship between the colleges and the 
farms that had been hoped for did not develop: there was still 
too much delay getting the findings research into practice 
the farms. Hence, two additional acts were passed—the 
Smith-Lever Act 1914 and the Smith-Hughes Act 1917. 
The first provided for carrying the work the agricultural ex- 
periment stations the people through Agricultural Extension 
Service. This off-campus service became major function the 
colleges agriculture addition the resident instruction and 
research. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provided for co-operation the fed- 
eral government with the states “in paying the salaries teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors agricultural subjects, and teachers 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, and the prep- 
aration teachers agricultural, trade, industrial, and home 
economics subjects,” under the direction Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Instruction agriculture under this act 
was below college grade and was provided for both 
those already engaged farming and those intending 
Because these provisions the teaching vocational agriculture 
the high schools and the training teachers agriculture 
the land-grant colleges developed rapidly. 


INSTITUTE the program Ohio high schools, Stewart, 
successful teacher vocational agriculture and school ad- 
ministrator Minnesota, was selected. was begun during the 
second semester the school year 1917-18. 

One the original nineteen teachers the program was 
Herschel Nisonger, who had been principal and science teacher 
Versailles, Ohio. had been reared farm and gradu- 
ated from the College Agriculture Ohio State 1914. 
result his excellent work Versailles, was appointed during 
the summer 1919 nonresident instructor the Department 
Agricultural Education Ohio State take charge the 
teacher-training center Grove City. year later came 
the campus assistant professor agricultural education. 

The work Mr. Stewart, Mr. Nisonger, and others estab- 
lishing state-wide program vocational agriculture was any- 
thing but easy. They had not only develop offerings the 

Statutes Large, XXXIX, 929. 
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College, but they had also get support from local boards 
education. gain such support, they had arouse community 
interest, secure approved facilities, and attract qualified instructors. 

Under the vigorous leadership Mr. Stewart and Mr. Ni- 
songer, high-school programs vocational agriculture combining 
classroom study with field trips, demonstrations, and other kinds 
practical experience were developed. Every student was ex- 
pected have plan supervised farm practice, which included 
both livestock and crop enterprises. This plan was cover the 
complete cycle production, providing boys with new experi- 
ences and teaching them about improved farm practices. Records 
were kept and evaluated. All students were participate 
the physical, managerial, and financial operation farm. 
The plan one Freshman 1918, for example, included the care 
six acres corn, one purebred sow and litter, and one dairy 
heifer; farm account; record two hundred laying hens; and 
the pruning two-acre apple orchard. Such program would 
acceptable even 1960. 

helping carry out the over-all program, Mr. Nisonger 
excelled both academic and practical instruction. His col- 
leagues recall some his admonitions teacher-educator: “You 
are teaching boys, not merely subject-matter. time bring 
the class close when you start teaching the subject.” “Keep the 
lesson the basis boys’ needs and real problems.” “You don’t 
teach without attention.” 

Mr. Nisonger’s work teacher-educator extended into 
many areas. course work tried avoid the use only one 
textbook and prepared bibliography related sources. set 
class research projects, encouraged student participation 
problem solving, brought actual problems and materials into the 
classroom, and suggested the use play acting (now called role 
playing). 

When the program vocational agriculture was introduced, 
earning better living farming was the thing emphasized. But 
was soon recognized that living successfully farm also 
involved such general areas health, family life, and civic, social, 
religious, and avocational affairs. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Nisonger 
were among the first discover the need for broader program 
vocational agriculture, and proceeded develop one. 
part their attempt extend instruction beyond the confines 
the classroom, they urged teachers organize clubs with regular 
planned meetings. These provided the techniques for learning 
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doing—in much the same way farming projects help boys 
learn how earn better living the farm. These organiza- 
tions eventually became the Future Farmers America. 


THE program developed, the need for improving instruction 
and standardizing the offerings became clear. Plans for 
improving the work the College were introduced Alfred 
Vivian, who became dean 1916, after having taught agricul- 
tural chemistry for fourteen years. One his concerns was the 
inadequacy counseling and guidance for undergraduate stu- 
dents. President George Rightmire and the deans other 
colleges the University also recognized this deficiency. 
result junior deans were appointed with the specific duty 
work with undergraduate students, particularly Freshmen and 
Sophomores. 

the College Agriculture, Mr. Nisonger was appointed 
this office. was well qualified for the position: held 
the degrees Bachelor Science agriculture and Master 
Arts and had demonstrated his ability teacher vocational 
agriculture high school and college. 

Among Mr. Nisonger’s many accomplishments junior 
dean was the work did course reorganization. and Wil- 
liam Hildreth co-operated make English 410, 411, and 412 
functional courses. effect, the papers and reports assigned 
agriculture were also used English classes. Weaknesses these 
papers would then become the basis for instruction English. 
Teachers agriculture, for their part, gave particular attention 
the writing students. Several the men familiar with the 
program commented the high quality the work 
the students. 

Mr. Nisonger did much improve other courses well. 
mathematics co-operated with Rasor improve course 
offerings for students agriculture. the College reorgan- 
ized the course, Survey Agriculture, the basis student 
needs. Occupational opportunities, qualifications, preparations, 
facilities, services, course sequences, improvement study habits 
—all these and more were discussed. One significant outcome 
this course was the establishment good teacher-student relations 
and the rapport essential make counseling effective. 

Efforts were made also improve teaching well course 
content. According Stewart, Homer Sampson, and 
others, College faculty members met with Mr. Nisonger plan 
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ways improving teaching. During the first year some thirty 
members the faculty, including departmental chairmen, met 
every second week. Afterwards meetings were less frequent, but 
not less often than once month. 

The first sessions dealt with departmental and course objec- 
tives. Each department listed its objectives and presented them 
the faculty for critical evaluation. After they had been dis- 
cussed, outlines for each course were reviewed. This procedure 
eliminated duplication subject-matter, provided basis for 
prerequisites, and helped acquaint members the staff and, 
often, within department, with the content the offerings. 

The group also considered ways improving class presen- 
tation. They discussed developing student interest, starting the 
teaching the point where students could begin easily, relating 
laboratory experiences lectures and discussions, conducting 
field trips, and using such aids slides and charts. Grades and 
testing procedures were also considered, with men from the 
Bureau Educational Research and the College Education 
frequently serving consultants. recent conversation Mr. 
Sampson testified the value these staff-improvement sessions, 
particularly they helped faculty members understand and 
respect one another’s 


present program vocational agriculture Ohio has 
come long way since Mr. Nisonger began his work. the 
school year 1958-59, Ohio had 363 teachers 348 schools with 
programs vocational agriculture. The record enrollment 
21,137 included 11,743 high-school students; and 


After this issue the had gone press, Edgar Dale received letter 
about Mr. Nisonger’s work the College Agriculture from Ralph Tyler, director 
the Center for Advanced Study Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. Since the 
letter throws light this part Mr. Nisonger’s work, present supplement 
Mr. article. 

“You ask for recollections about Herschel Nisonger. have deep affection and 
appreciation for him because was his support junior dean and often his initiative 
which made possible for develop tests and educational experiments zoology, 
botany, home economics, and other departments the College 

well remember September, 1929, when Charters introduced Her- 
schel lunch the Faculty Club. Herschel asked what was interested doing, 
and when said that wanted help the University faculty conduct educational studies 
and construct tests educational accomplishment, said that wished stimulate 
this the College Agriculture. 

“He understood what was doing. believed it: took many hours meet 
with faculty members explain and support efforts. His intelligent conception 
the role educational research improving teaching and learning was far ahead his 
time. His deep devotion students and their education and his great integrity meant 
that was always working hard improve the College, even against the antagonism 
and indifference some members the faculty and administration. really pioneered 
the work educational research the college level. Intelligent, sincere, courageous, 
industrious, and kind—Herschel man greatly admire.” 
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students, 2,988 young farmers (age 16-30) and 6,406 adult 
farmers. 

Although the state’s high-school programs vocational agri- 
culture not reach all who are interested and who would profit, 
they come closer meeting their objectives than the young- 
adult-farmer programs. The ten thousand reached through sys- 
tematic year-round classroom and on-the-farm instruction such 
small fraction the potential that doubling the present teaching 
staff would make possible only good beginning meeting the 
need. Most vocational-agriculture teachers today not only carry 
full schedule high-school classes, but also conduct least 
one, and sometimes two, young- adult-farmer courses. 

Since 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act provided funds for 
the preparation teachers vocational agriculture, some sixteen 
hundred students have graduated from Ohio State University 
with majors agricultural education. They have received degrees 
Bachelor Science agriculture with provisional certificates 
teach vocational agriculture. addition preparing teach- 
ers vocational agriculture, the curriculum designed train 
agricultural extension agents, agricultural missionaries, and 
public-relations personnel. The professional courses consist 
eight quarter-hours campus and thirty hours (two quarters) 
off campus student and apprentice teaching. Student teaching 
provided twenty-eight off-campus co-operating schools. 
Apprentice teaching consists one-half quarter work 
co-operating school and the other half one the eighteen 
counties that have co-operating extension agents. 

Emphasis given communication skills, ability get 
along with others, and broad training technical agriculture, 
humanities, arts, and sciences—as well professional teaching 
experience. Many positions available graduates the College 
are sales similar work which leadership, agricultural 
training, and successful personal relationships are involved. These 
opportunities limit the number available for teaching. 

The demand for graduates agricultural education has 
almost always exceeded the supply; only the depression year 
1932 was there surplus. During the past ten years, average 
fifty men have graduated annually; yet Vocational Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Extension Service have had difficulty 
securing qualified men fill their vacancies. Graduates trained 
other states are brought Ohio fill some the positions. 
This shortage exists because many the graduates accept posi- 
tions industry and with agricultural organizations and services. 
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most the problems that confronted the pioneers 

establishing the College Agriculture have been solved, 
there are still some old ones and few new ones. The en- 
rollment, which averages about fourteen hundred, should 
increased meet the demand for graduates. the sixty-five 
million persons employed the United States, about twenty-six 
million work some phase agriculture. Surveys show that 
about fifteen thousand new graduates agriculture could 
employed annually, but only seven thousand persons graduate 
from land-grant agricultural colleges. Work for men trained 
college agriculture available business and industry, research, 
education, communications, conservation, agricultural services, 
and farming. addition, the need for teachers will grow 
nonvocational agriculture increasingly offered part gen- 
eral education. Clearly necessary recruit more young per- 
sons ability into colleges agriculture. 

the College seeks attract able students, must also 
strengthen its guidance services. Better counseling before the stu- 
dent enters college, while there, and after has graduated 
necessary. College officials report too many dismissals, too many 
problem students, and too little attention paid the needs 
good students. The teachers must become aware student needs 
and capabilities and able fit their instruction accordingly. 

The College has the problem, too, determining just what 
its curriculum needs are. meet changing times, the curriculum 
and content courses should undergo continuous evaluation and 
reorganization. The University’s new general-education require- 
ments will bring into the curriculum more humanities, basic 
science, social science, and communications. The extent which 
courses these fields should take precedence over courses agri- 
culture must determined. Students enrolling the College, 
the only one its kind the state, presumably come take 
courses agriculture. They want the opportunity acquire mas- 
tery the specialized fields they have chosen. Should certain 
courses agriculture eliminated postponed allow for 
greater variety subject-matter? 

Changing times have also made necessary re-evaluation 
the service that the teacher the College expected render 
the public. When the College was getting under way, its teach- 
ers traveled extensively attend civic, school, church, and farm- 
organization meetings. Performing services for such groups 
seemed effective way getting the College accepted. 
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what extent today should service—including conferences, meet- 


ings campus, and noncredit courses—continue function 
the College? 


The major problem—at the beginning and even today—is 
preserve the identity and purposes agricultural college. 
This University accepted trust 1872 when received its land 
grant. The College Agriculture and Home Economics* has 
duty perform part that trust. Those responsible for the 


future development the College must help maintain and 
strengthen its position. 
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Adult Education and Community 
Organization 
HARRISON SAYRE 


Mr. Sayre former president the Ohio Adult Education Asso- 

ciation, the American Education Press, Inc., and the Charles 

Merrill Company, educational publishers. has been associated 

with Mr. Nisonger the work many community-service agen- 
cies and organizations. 


ERY little adult education the United States takes place 
the classroom. The fact that exact figures are not 
readily available attests the informality the programs. 
Night schools, correspondence courses, extension classes, and for- 
mal curriculums sponsored colleges city school systems 
constitute but small part the total. addition, industry and 
business offer many training courses for their employees. Enroll- 
ments these are not ordinarily reported state and federal 
divisions adult education, but even the figures were known, 
the total membership classes would comprise very small 
segment the country’s adult population who benefit some 
way from adult education. 

During the depression, when many teachers were among the 
unemployed, the Works Project Administration set vast 
network classes for adults. The National Youth Administra- 
tion, too, offered courses for younger persons. However, when 
these agencies were dissolved, adult education lapsed back into 
its customary informality. Herschel Nisonger played import- 
ant part the program-planning W.P.A. and N.Y.A. courses, 
and remained equally active and effective subsequent phases 
adult education. 

Adult Americans general are willing learn but dislike 
being taught. Alexander Pope well expressed it, “Men 
must taught you taught them not, And things unknown 
proposed things forgot.” Many agencies, working this 
principle, offer relatively painless educational programs. For 
example, libraries, churches, P.T.A.’s, conservation groups, and 
business, civic, and social organizations lay claims upon the time 
their members for programs which, part, are consciously 
educational. Although some these organizations have edu- 
cators their staffs least consultants the preparation 
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their national literature, very few the local units have lead- 
ers professionally trained adult education. The best they can 
hope occasionally use the services such person from 
nearby college. This man can extremely useful, Herschel 
Nisonger has repeatedly demonstrated. 

expert the field adult education may valuable 
many ways. any good citizen might, serves the boards 
half dozen groups and agencies which has been invited. 
uncommonly useful, but most his associates attribute his 
tact and uncanny knowledge solely personal qualities instead 
relating them professional competence teaching. 

addition actual accomplishments, many authorities 
the field adult education have long-range plans for improve- 
ment. Alderman said that had his life live over, 
would have liked vice-president some strong denomina- 
tional college. coveted the chance help strengthen adult- 
education programs hundred churches within reasonable 
radius such college. Mr. Nisonger actually accomplished 
much this area through activities county and state church 
councils. 

The membership adult-education council typical 
Ohio city will usually consist one two librarians; settle- 
ment-house director; officials the public schools and Y.M.C.A. 
classes; museum director; the education director one two 
labor unions; and representatives the churches, the Farm Bu- 
reau, and half dozen health, welfare, and recreation groups. All 
these diverse agencies, and many more, whether they recognize 
not, are engaged adult education. Internally, they are 
faced with the task teaching their members informed 
and effective. Externally, for one more reasons, all them 
are educating the public—whether gain financial support, 
recruit workers and members, put program into operation, 
the arts, health education, safety, homemaking, city 
planning. 

Adult education pioneer days may have been limited 
town meeting, church, work bench, and few books the 
mantel. But today, nine competing groups vie for 
the adult’s attention; and the casual observer, amazed their 
numbers, feels that there too much “organization.” This may 


1See Encyclopedia American Associations. Detroit, Michigan: Gale Research 
Company, 1959. 
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partially true; yet one another section the community, 
given time each these groups will meaningful. 

Adult education, then, has definite place the life the 
community. Various agencies must constantly strive detect 
the growing needs the people and must see that perplexed 
adults are guided community resources appropriate their 
diverse interests. Librarians, ministers, doctors, social workers, 
and others who are aware the importance these needs could 
service many such persons. Adult-education guidance can 
also help existing organizations expand. For example, the 
League for the Hard Hearing was little more than mutual 
sympathy society until proper guidance helped develop into 
the nonprofit Speech and Hearing Center for central Ohio. 
not difficult guess the source much the project’s inspiration. 


and urgent problems that are the province adult- 
education agencies often arise from new situations. The 
great depression the thirties, the war boom the early forties, 
and the return thousands veterans the mid-forties—each 
presented Ohio towns and cities with vexing problems for which 
one was fully prepared. Helping communities take inven- 
tory their resources and make the resulting information avail- 
able task which adult education helps greatly. 

During the Second World War, for example, the great Ra- 
venna Arsenal drew thousands workers quiet rural county. 
Educators, including Mr. Nisonger, assisted setting the 
Portage County Social Council, which was attempt fill sev- 
eral serious gaps planning for the new personnel. Committees 
volunteers helped the county secure nurses and establish 
hospital; they helped the newcomers, then, find housing, rec- 
reation, and child care, and develop sense belonging. 

The war brought with many problems with which service 
agencies had cope. The first veterans return home got be- 
wildering run-around when they wanted know what they were 
entitled and where get it. find the answers, man might 
have twenty places. few counties, persons with lead- 
ership and imagination brought together all the agencies that 
were concerned with veterans’ needs and developed central 
Veterans’ Information Center. Its competent director helped 
thousands returning men make the adjustments civilian life 
with minimum irritation and delay. This was good com- 
munity organization. 
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Major shifts population also aggravate certain problems. 
Population booms give the community opportunity 
service its citizens. city that grows per cent larger ten 
years thronged with newcomers who, for example, may have 
church affiliation their new home. single church can reach 
many people, sure, but one hundred churches, pooling their 
efforts, can reach just about everybody. census the newcom- 
ers, with their church preferences distributed the appropriate 
churches, can great help, not only the churches but also 
other agencies and persons interested welcoming strangers. 
What does one call this kind work? motivated religion, 
course, but accomplished community organization. Few 
people ever mention adult education. 

Adult education also plays large part the state level 
Ohio. The Ohio Welfare Council, designed co-ordinate the 
efforts agencies from all parts the state, was encouraged 
reorganize with broader and more representative support 
Citizens Council for Health and Welfare. result this 
move, has become much more effective instrument. The men 
who engineered the changes were experts, but scarcely anyone 
knew their professions. Professor Nisonger presided over the 
Council and helped shape its program. 


SUBTLE are the varied aspects adult education that many 
persons not usually associate the mass media newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television with it; but these media have 
become factors enormous importance the field. They are 
quite effective but very costly one group has buy space 
time. Generally, the best way local groups can achieve good 
public-relations program pooling their efforts. When they 
do, they will often find that they get publicity readily and some- 
times gratis. For example, seven separate campaigns raise 
money for seven hospitals would annoying and wasteful. How- 
ever, their united appeal, effectively conducted, would com- 
mand attention, and ultimately, support. Cultural agencies may 
achieve their goals similarly. art institutions, musical programs, 
and forth, unite telling their story—as they have done 
Cincinnati—an annual cultural appeal newsworthy and ef- 
fective. 

futile hope win the attention the public with 
five six attractions competing single time. Yet there are 


Continued page 139] 
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Special Education: Problems 
Exceptional Children 


VIRGINIA SOMES SANDERSON 


Miss Sanderson professor speech and hearing therapy the 
Division Special Education the Bureau Educational Re- 
search and Service Ohio State University. 


area special education deals with exceptional children 

—children who deviate from the average, the usual, the 

“normal.” This one the areas which Herschel Ni- 
songer has maintained steady interest over the years and 
which has given constant encouragement and support. 

There are many different kinds children whom the 
term exceptional can applied, but two main classifications are 
general use—the gifted and the mentally retarded. one end 
continuum are those who possess such superior intellectual 
potential and much functional ability succeed academically 
creatively that their giftedness conspicuous. the other 
extreme are children who have subnormal intellectual develop- 
ment ability. number these may educated trained, 
although the far end the continuum are some who will 
always, seems this writing, require control and continu- 
ous supervision. Between the two extremes, but with clear 
demarcation lines, are the so-called “normal” children. 

Some children, found anywhere along the continuum, are 
exceptional for reasons other than superior inferior intellectual 
organization. Although many them come well within recog- 
nizable range normality far intellectual capacity con- 
cerned, they possess certain attributes which distinguish them 
from average “normal” children. 

There are the children with language disturbances. Some are 
unable engage all adequate, interpersonal communication 
because symbolic disability which many instances unre- 
lated mental retardation. Others are completely partially 
unintelligible because specific articulatory voice disorders. 
Still others have marked dysrhythmic, nonfluent speech which 
makes communication difficult for both user and listener. All 
their problems require differential diagnosis and treatment. 

Another group considered exceptional are those children with 
hearing impairment which ranges all the way from minimal loss 
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the possession little residual hearing that they are called 
deaf. The deafened have acquired speech before the onset hear- 
ing disability. The true deaf are those who have had major im- 
pairment since birth. The latter children require special 
educational program; their inability hear sets them apart from 
children with normal hearing and, matter how intelligent they 
may be, makes enrollment the regular elementary-school class- 
room impossible. There are other children whose hearing mech- 
anism normal, but who still are unresponsive sound—the 
psychogenically deaf. And there are still others who, despite 
normal hearing mechanism, cannot distinguish one sound from 
another, who have such short auditory memory span that 
they are incapable retaining what said them. 

Children with crippling conditions congenital malforma- 
tions (defects bone, muscle, joint, and on), any all 
which may may not related mental functioning, have 
long been recognized exceptional; and educational facilities 
have been provided home, hospital, special school, special 
class, depending upon the nature and extent the disabling con- 
dition. However, since preparation for adult living every- 
day world demands early association with that world, increasing 
numbers children with motor disabilities and defects are found 
regular classrooms. These children are normal above normal 
intelligence and capable profiting from public-school edu- 
cation. Although they require some special consideration, their 
presence the classroom need not restrict class progress. 

Much the same situation holds for children with chronic 
medical problems. Found all along the continuum intellectual 
functioning, most these children fall within the range nor- 
mal intelligence. They have varying kinds and degrees physical 
inadequacies, including rheumatic fever, epilepsy, diabetes, and 
various allergies. Additional chronic ailments could listed, but 
these are illustrative. Each prolonged and abnormal physical con- 
dition requires different kind understanding and attention. 
Yet the schools cannot exclude all these children; awareness 
their problems must major concern administrators and 
teachers. 

Still another group need special consideration are chil- 
dren with low vision, whether that term indicates inability see 
all partial sightedness. major development this field 
has been the steady trend toward instructing the blind along 
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with the sighted. Increasingly, children with low vision are en- 
abled function regular classrooms through co-operative-, 
resource-, and itinerant-teacher programs. The decrease blind- 
ness associated with premature birth, commonly called retrolental 
fibroplasia, does not imply decrease the over-all incidence 
blindness. The absolute number the blind will continue 
grow with population growth. Hence, these exceptional children 
must remain the concern educators; the programs provided 
cannot limited those residential schools even day- 
school classes. The child with low vision who capable profit- 
ing from placement regular classroom must given that 
opportunity. 


THER children recognized exceptional are those now identi- 

fied the emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted. 

Recent studies point out that “the most likely estimate emotion- 

ally disturbed children would range from ten twenty-five per- 

course, all children show some variations emotional 
behavior, but their symptoms not disrupt the environment 
have serious implications for the future. Even when child’s 
emotional behavior does somewhat affect his achievement and 
social adjustment and even when his behavior 
come fixed, still the responsibility public education, al- 
though special services will required for him. But when this 
kind exceptional child fails attend school with any regularity 
and exhibits behavior which makes social and academic progress 
impossible, the school must recognize the problem and assume 
supportive function rather than attempt the major part the 
child’s treatment. Children this kind undoubtedly will con- 
tinue found regular classrooms; exclusion from the class- 
room should not the school’s only way dealing with the 
problem. Early identification such children through study 
behavior and recognition symptoms, application preven- 
tive measures with easing threatening situations, and prompt 
but careful referral—this surely not too much expect 
school personnel. And this kind educational service will need 
given long the school continues the place where 
emotional problems children will usually detected. 

Ford Foundation. Mental Health. New York: The Foundation, 1958. 
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The last grouping exceptional children has come the 
attention educators rather late; they have been present 
schools for years but have not been correctly identified. These are 
the children with multiple handicaps which may range from two 
five specific disabilities—the child who combines deafness 
with mental retardation; the child with language disturbance, 
hearing impairment, and low vision; the gifted child who 
emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted and who has 
orthopedic handicap and nonfluent speech. our civilization 
there high incidence multiple handicaps among school- 
age children. Indeed, there reason believe that the number 
such children has been steadily increasing. For one thing, 
many children who would have died birth ten years ago are 
alive and school today. Also there increasing recognition 
the fact that many specific disabilities are accompanied correl- 
ative disabilities. large percentage children with cerebral 
palsy also have speech disorders, visual defects, hearing impair- 
ment. Many who are mentally retarded have language disabilities 
hearing impairment. Often the exceptionality complex and 
bewildering. 

Until now has been common practice consider dis- 
crete the two more disturbances which constitute the multiple 
handicap. The procedure used dealing with the situation has 
been try determine the dominant disability and then pro- 
vide therapy terms this primary problem. This approach 
longer taken many concerned with the welfare these 
children. The needs child with multiple handicap are in- 
terrelated: whole, not composite separate parts. All 
have certain common needs, although these may vary degree. 
Piecemeal procedures treatment are longer acceptable. What 
needed comprehensive approach: persons who have special- 
ized one two areas exceptionality must work with other 
specially trained therapists concerted effort. Plans and pro- 
cedures should considered and reassessed periodically all, 
and individual and group therapy should based upon diagnos- 
tic findings supplemented team recommendations. 

Ohio State’s Psycho-Educational Center, now its first 
year, concerned with just such approach the problem 
multiple handicaps, although its services are not limited this. 
members the Center staff, all skilled personnel special 
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education pool their knowledge and abilities the several areas 
exceptionality effort improve service children with 
multiple handicaps. The basic purpose the Center, however, 
help equip students for work with exceptional children 
providing adequate psychological and educational knowledge and 
practical experience. 


recent development was made possible largely the en- 
couragement and strong support Mr. Nisonger. His in- 
fluence has been felt every area special education, not only 
the University campus but also the state Ohio and 
several areas the national level. The extent his services can 
best realized summarizing briefly his contributions over 
the years the cause the exceptional child. 

Without his encouragement and aid, the two programs 
the College Education which deal with speech and hearing 
could not have been developed fully they have. Continu- 
ance the eighteen year-old College program, which requires 
speech and hearing adequacy all prospective teachers, was 
made possible through Mr. Nisonger’s efforts providing 
place for under the auspices special education and furnish- 
ing the necessary financial aid out his budget. The four-year 
special curriculum speech and hearing therapy (now entering 
its fifteenth year operation) also received his constant support: 
placed his staff the faculty member responsible for this 
program, and secured all necessary equipment, supplies, and 
secretarial help. 

was member the Governor’s Committee State 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind, and directed audiometric 
study children the State School for the Deaf. Nationally, 
after being active member the Executive Committee and 
the Board Directors the American Hearing Society, 
served two terms president. 

the area the blind and partially seeing, Mr. Nisonger 
was instrumental bringing about survey the number 
blind children Ohio. This resulted the establishment 
State Advisory Council and the appointment co-ordinator for 
service parents preschool blind children. His interest 
furthering training program for the blind and partially seeing 
Ohio State well known. has also encouraged the educa- 
tion blind children the same classrooms with seeing chil- 
dren. This experimental undertaking has resulted increasing 
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amounts educational material being transcribed into Braille 
laymen who have learned for this purpose. 

Over the years Mr. Nisonger has also been active work 
dealing with the emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted. 
was member the committee which, 1948, set new 
training school for older delinquent boys Marion, Ohio. 
1950 served the Advisory Committee the Bureau Juve- 
nile Research. has also been member the Ohio Probation 
and Parole Association and has served the Board Directors 
the Ohio Mental Hygiene Association. 

Mr. Nisonger’s concern that gifted children recognized 
well his belief that education has social obligation pre- 
pare the gifted for leadership well known among his co-work- 
ers; but closest his heart, one may judge from the nature 
and extent his activities, are the problems the mentally re- 
tarded and deficient. Many years ago served consultant 
the Commissioner with the State Division Mental Hygiene 
new training program the State School for the Feeble-Minded 
(now State School for the Mentally Retarded). Since that time 
his concern for this type exceptionality has never faltered. 
was chairman Advisory Council 1952 which was respon- 
sible for developing state program for severely mentally defi- 
cient children under Senate Bill No. 157. 1953 served 
vice-president and chairman the Education Division the 
American Association for Mental Deficiency. 1955 was 
chairman the Committee Research, Training Personnel, 
and Program Development this same Association. Mr. Ni- 
songer was appointed director the project “Technical Plan- 
ning Mental Retardation,” which received three-year grant 
from the National Institute Mental Health and four-year 
extension that grant March, 1959. still director this 
project. This brief summary does not take into account the nu- 
merous studies which has participated. Among these the 
notable study legislative programs for mental retardation 
the various states, done co-operation with the College Law 
Ohio State University. 

Although 1960 brings close his period full-time activ- 
ity the Ohio State campus, those who know him not expect 
his concern for special education lessen set aside. 
foregone conclusion that will continue work toward the 
solution many the problems which beset workers this 
field. And the problems are many. 
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MAJOR unanswered question concerns the extent which 
public education should provide for all types exceptional 
children. Can the schools absolve themselves responsibility 
saying that public education must deal with the “normal” the 
“educable” child? still disputed term, and many 
exceptional children are not merely educable but would actually 
profit from enrollment regular classes. Their presence need 
not interfere with the learning those with less obvious excep- 
tionalities. 

second question deals with the responsibility teacher- 
training institutions provide adequately prepared teachers for 
all types exceptionality, well for the multiply handicapped. 
Such proposal necessitates cutting across the restrictive lines 
psychology and education and demands that psychological under- 
standing carried out educational practice. Indeed, careful 
study all teacher-education programs should made deter- 
mine how well prepared the public-school teacher provide 
for the education intelligent, capable, but exceptional children. 
New programs leading certification need developed 
new positions emerge. “The old order changeth, yielding place 
new.” not important also that prospective teachers 
provided with the knowledge and skill necessary for integration 
the exceptional child into the regular classroom when such 
placement desirable necessary? not essential the wel- 
fare the child that classroom teachers familiar with the 
programs special and itinerant teachers, and learn work 
closely with them? But then must not the special and itinerant 
teachers also know the program activities each grade level 
order avoid excessive demands upon the classroom 
The problem how appropriate utilization the special class 
can assured that its program may successfully integrated 
with that the regular school program still unanswered. 

Parents all types exceptional children need help 
understanding and accepting these children. time that 
institutions concerned with the education children also 
concerned with the education parents, prospective and actual. 
Where are the programs which provide parents with under- 
standing child’s growth and development, the deviations, 
parent-child relationships, and the parents’ role the child’s 
educative 
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recital questions and problems not enough. Analy- 
sis, appraisal, and evaluation must lead into more carefully 
structured studies which employ experimental 
niques and avoid poorly defined criteria, small 
sampling, and inappropriate inadequate statistical treatment. 
Although the value qualitative research cannot overem- 
phasized, there need for quantitative judgment—for measure- 
ment findings. the field special education there has been 
too little this. 

Many the recommendations for research, stressed one 
area, are applicable to, desirable in, other areas. The need 
determine the organismic nature giftedness not far removed 
from the need determine the diagnostic categories the 
mentally retarded. Establishment the most feasible means for 
developing potential vital all areas. What basic concepts 
and skills can expected and expanded, what learning processes 
will found most productive are problems applicable the 
blind and deaf the crippled and language-handicapped. 
concern for the multiply handicapped mounts, there must come 
co-ordinated and integrated research studies. Setting and 
later evaluating educational program which emphasizes sen- 
sory stimulation, perceptual understanding, and conceptual de- 
velopment might well serve the base for broad, interrelated 
investigation. The possibilities for significant studies with far- 
reaching implications for learning are almost limitless. 

course, one must not lose sight the “normal” child 
the concern for the exceptional child; but the present time, the 
problems posed the latter are much greater. The shortage 
teachers deplored all levels, but the lack well-prepared 
teachers exceptional children amounts almost catastrophe. 
The importance improving methods instruction all grade 
levels well general concern for the social adjustment 
children are ever-recurring subjects educational gatherings; but 
where there general demand that adequate instructional oppor- 
tunities provided for the multiply handicapped—children with 
chronic medical problems crippling conditions, with hearing 
impairment, language disability? Have not all children the 
right happiness and fruitful living normal environment 
they can profit from it? the child called “mentally retarded” 
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Personal Appreciation 
EDGAR DALE 


Mr. Dale professor the Bureau Educational Research and 
Service, Ohio State University. 


workers, “What the essence this man? What does 

stand for?” here are some the replies you will get. They 
will say pioneer; social innovator; kindly, wise, and 
modest man; catalyst. 

pioneer? Certainly Herschel Nisonger has been pioneer, 
man the growing edge educational practice. first im- 
pressions Mr. Nisonger were gained when, junior dean 
the College Agriculture, worked with Ralph Tyler 
evaluation the curriculum and instruction that college. 
have refreshed memory their research projects rereading 
Service Studies Higher Education, Ohio State University 
monograph published 1932. Mr. Nisonger was studying and 
reporting efficiency study, skills critical thinking, the 
relation between clear thinking and effective expression, and im- 
proved methods instruction. 

social innovator? Certainly one cannot survey the many 
activities Herschel Nisonger agricultural education, com- 
munity action, work with the handicapped, 
the field mental health, without realizing that the fruit 
his thinking with others was sometimes new organization and 
nearly always better one. 

helped not only create new institutions for meeting 
new and pressing social needs, but also revitalize some old 
ones. His reply proposal was usually “Let’s try it,” never 
not sure that the time ripe.” was always sensitive 
“the art the possible,” but never thought there was merit 
the argument, “It has never been done before.” 

kindly, wise, and modest man? Mr. Nisonger man 
who able put himself other people’s shoes and feel where 
they pinch. always has the self-confidence that comes from 
being prepared, from thinking program through before 
launched. doesn’t underestimate the power one man, nor 


you ask any group Herschel Nisonger’s friends co- 
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Professional Activities Herschel Nisonger' 


Academic Positions 


1914-1916: Principal and teacher science, Bradford (Ohio) High School 
1916-1918: Principal and teacher science, Versailles (Ohio) High School 
1918-1919: Principal and teacher vocational agriculture, Versailles 


(Ohio) High School 


1919-1920: Instructor, College Agriculture, Ohio State University 


1926: Assistant Professor, College Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


1926-1928: Professor, College Agriculture, Ohio State University 
1928-1936: Junior Dean and Professor, College Agriculture, Ohio State 


University 


1936-1946: Assistant Director, Bureau Special and Adult Education, 


Professor Adult Education, Ohio State University 
1942: Director Ohio State University Adult Evening School 


1946-1957: Director, Bureau Special and Adult Education, and Profes- 


sor Adult Education, Ohio State University 


1957-1960: Director, Bureau Educational Research and Service, and 


1928: 
1932: 


1938: 


Professor Adult Education, Ohio State University 


Work with Local, State, and National Organizations 


Land-Grant College Association (1928-36). Chairman, Resident 
Teaching Section, one term. 

Ohio Association for Adult Education. One founders; Secretary- 
Treasurer, 

National Education Association. Member, Adult Education Depart- 
ment; Ohio representative National Conference, 1944. 

Ohio Library Association. Member, Adult Education Committee, 
1941-42. 

National Youth Administration. Member, State Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

Ohio State Council for Defense. Educational Consultant and Train- 
ing Director—responsibility for organizing Civilian Mobilization 
Institute. 

Columbus Town Meeting Association. Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee; President, 1944. 


Sections and attempt has been made present the complete record 


Mr. activities. However, the activities covered Section with 
Local, State, and National too numerous list their entirety. 
Instead, liberal selection was made show the diversity his contributions, and em- 
phasis was placed those organizations with which worked most closely. Those 
which was member but held executive positions have been omitted. Mr. Ni- 
songer’s numerous on-campus activities have also been omitted despite their significance. 
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1942: 


1943: 


1948: 


1949: 


1950: 


1952: 
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Council Social Agencies Columbus and Franklin County. 
Member, Executive Committee, 1941-42; President, 1944-47; Board 
Member, 1952-57; member, Task Force Committee concerned with 
organization and structure, 1957. 


American Association for Adult Education. Member, Executive 
Council, 1941-43, and 1950-51. 

Conference Labor and War (requested War Production Board 
Washington). Responsibility for planning and organization. 


Virginia Area Y.M.C.A. Council (1943-46). Chairman, 
Program Services Council. 


Columbus and Franklin County P.T.A. Council. Consultant 
Parent Education Committee until the present. 


Leave absence, February 1-28, act Adult Education Specialist 
Germany. 


Ohio Department Public Welfare. Member, committee setting 
new training school for older delinquent boys Marion, Ohio; 
member, Advisory Committee Bureau Juvenile Research, 1950. 
Governor’s Committee State Schools for Deaf and Blind. Direc- 
tor, audiometric survey children State School for Deaf. 


Ohio Welfare Conference. President. 


Ohio Citizens Council for Health and Welfare. President, 
member, Executive Committee, 1946-59; member, Board Direc- 
tors, 1946-60; Chairman, Rehabilitation Committee, 1954-55. 

Ohio Probation and Parole Association. Member, Committee 
Boys’ Industrial School. 


Ohio Commission Children and Youth (Preparatory Commission 
for 1950 White House Conference Children and Youth), Vice- 
Chairman, 1949; Chairman, 1950-52. 


State Division Mental Hygiene. Consultant Commissioner 
new training program State School for the Feeble-Minded; chair- 
man, Advisory Council, 1952. This Council was responsible for 
developing the state program for severely mentally deficient children 
under Senate Bill No. 157. 

National Organizing Committee Adult Education. Chairman, 
Committee Constitution and By-Laws. This Committee laid the 
foundation for the Adult Education Association U.S.A., founded 
1951. Member, since that time. 

American Association Colleges for Teacher Education. Member, 
Committee Field Services. 

American Hearing Society. Chairman, Committee Membership 
and Evaluation, 1955; President, 1955-57; member, Executive Com- 
mittee, 1958-59; member, Board Directors, 

Ohio Mental Hygiene Association. Member, Executive Committee 
and Board Directors. 
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1953: American Association Mental Deficiency. Vice-President, and 
Chairman, Education Division, 1953; Chairman, Committee Re- 
search, Training Personnel, and Program Development; Director 
project “Technical Planning Mental Retardation,” 1957. 
This project was supported grant $232,000 from the National 
Institute Mental Health. additional grant $180,000 was 
made 1959. 


International Council for Exceptional Children. Chairman, Council 
Teacher Education. 

1954: Office Education, Consultant Study Competencies 
Teachers Special Education. 

1957: Columbus Hospital Association. Member, Education and Training 
Committee; member, Advisory Committee, 

1959: State Committee 1960 White House Conference Children and 
Youth. Chairman, Special Studies Committee, 1960. 


Ohio Association for Retarded Children. Member, Board Direc- 
tors, 


Honors Received 


Certificate appreciation from the Board Directors Columbus 

and Franklin County Council Social Agencies, March 11, 1947. 
Plaque from the Ohio Citizens Council for Health and Welfare, May 

16, 1950. 

Citation recognition from the Ohio Rehabilitation Association Chap- 
ter the National Rehabilitation Association, April 28, 1955. 

Certificate honor from the Ohio Federation the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, March 20, 1957. 


Distinguished Service Award from the Ohio Association for Adult 
Education, March 22, 1958. 


Plaque certificate merit its honorary chairman the Ohio 
Association for Retarded Children, April 23, 1960. 


Plaque for outstanding leadership Ohio Citizens Council for Health 
and Welfare, May 26, 1960. 
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Writings Herschel Nisonger 


“The Problem Method Science Teaching,” Ohio State Educational 
Conference: Fourth Annual Proceedings, 1924. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1924. pp. 106-12. (Ohio State University Bulletin, 
Vol. 29, No. 2). 

“How Improve the General Agricultural Courses Our High Schools,” 
High School Teacher, (October, 1925), pp. 302-303. 

“Poultry Enterprises,” Livestock Enterprises, edited Davis. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Company, 1928. 

“The Status Marketing Instruction,” High School Teacher, (Septem- 
ber, 1928), pp. 296-97. 

“The Survey Agriculture,” Service Studies Higher Education, 
Ralph Tyler, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932. 
187-205. (Bureau Educational Research Monographs, No. 15). 

“Agricultural Extension the Field Adult Education,” Poultry Science, 
XVI (March, 1937), pp. 

“Promoting Democracy Thru Home Economics Education,” National 
Education Association Proceedings. Washington, C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1937. 

(With Edward O’Connor Purtee). “Unique Adult School,” Journal 
Adult Education, (January, 1940), pp. 

Adult Education: Preliminary Study the State Provisions for Public 
Support. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Association for Adult Education, 
1940. pp. 

“Radio Career,” Education the Air: Eleventh Yearbook the 
Institute for Education Radio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1940. pp. 276-84. 

The Role the School Community Education: Suggested Plan for 
Study and Action. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, Bureau 
Special and Adult Education, 1940. pp. 

“It Began with Birthday Party,” Adult Education Bulletin, (January, 
1941), 60. 

“Needs Parent Education,” Ohio Parent Teacher, XXIV (December, 
15, 18, 24. 

“The Task Special Education Ohio,” Ohio Parent Teacher, XXV 
(November, 1946), pp. 13-14. 

“Ohio’s Program for Mentally Deficient Children,” American Journal 
Mental Deficiency, (July, 1948), pp. 103-108. 

Review: “The Forward Look: the Severely Retarded Child Goes 
School,” Arthur Hill, American Journal Mental Deficiency, 
LVIII (July, 1953), 183-84. 

Handbook Community Programs and Services for Children and Youth 
Ohio. Rev. ed. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, Bureau 
Special and Adult Education, 1953. pp. 

“The American Hearing Society—Its Platform,” Hearing News, XXII 
(September, 1954), pp. 11-12. 

“The American Hearing Society and Its Platform,” Hearing News, XXIII 
(March, 1955), pp. 21-22. 
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(With others). “Special AAMD Project “Technical Planning Mental 
American Journal Mental Deficiency, (April, 
1956), 690-95. 

(With Darrell Hindman). “Progress Report the AAMD Project 
‘Technical Planning Mental American Journal 
Mental Deficiency, (April, 1957), pp. 

“Annual Reports Two Bureaus for the Year 1956-57,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXXVI (December, 1957), 273-90. 

“Progress Report AAMD Project Technical Planning Mental Retarda- 
tion, April American Journal Mental Deficiency, 
1958), pp. 188-92. 

“Report the Association: Status the A.A.M.D. Project Technical 
Planning Mental Retardation,” American Journal Mental Defi- 
ciency, LXIII (September, 1958), pp. 360-62. 

“Bureau Educational Research and Service Annual Report, 1957-58,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXXVII (December, 1958), pp. 225-47. 

“Status the A.A.M.D. Project: Past, Present and Future,” American 
Journal Mental Deficiency, LXIV (July, 1959), pp. 217-23. 

“Bureau Educational Research and Service Annual Report, 1958-59,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXXVIII (December, 1959), pp. 


Adult Education and Community Organization 


[Continued from page 
few cities where central information center compiles civic 
calendar, with minimum conflicts. There are fewer cities 
still where all the educational agencies with programs city- 
wide importance meet regularly work co-operatively for the 
welfare the whole community. 

The myriad voluntary groups characteristic American 
life exercise quasi-governmental powers, numerous critics have 
Their failure seek some orderly pattern for main- 
taining harmony amounts anarchy. However, avoid the 
implication that the alternative fascism, hasten add 
definition Ortega Gasset: “By ‘governing’ mean not 
much the legal exercise authority diffuse pressure, influ- 
ence, exerted upon the body Development skills 
this art constitutes the paramount sphere adult education and 
community organization. 


See Charles Merriam. and Private Government. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press, 1944; and Peter Drucker. The Future Industrial Man: 
Conservative Approach. New York: John Day Company, 1942. 

Ortega Gasset, José. Mission the University, translated Howard Lee 
Nostrand. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. 
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Special Education 
from page 


spend his life apart, the one with superior intellectual poten- 
tial refused full realization his 

“Gentlemen,” said well-known pediatrician recently, speak- 
ing panel administrators who were discussing the place 
the exceptional child the public-school system, not like 
add your already heavy burdens. But must remind you 
that there will more exceptional children the future, not 
less. Some will gifted. Many will not severely handicapped 
and will able profit from public-school education. But all 
will require some special consideration and understanding. What 
will you with 

What, indeed? Mr. Nisonger has shown what one man can 
do. may well serve inspiration. 


Personal Appreciation 
from page 


does overestimate it. modest man but doesn’t boast 
about it. knows that you can get twice much done you 
don’t worry about who will get credit for it. 

catalyst? Yes—and more. The presence catalyst in- 
duces reaction, and Herschel certainly does this. But the cata- 
lyst undergoes permanent change result the reaction 
that generates, this part the definition doesn’t fit. 

Perhaps the finest thing that can said man, and 
applies Herschel Nisonger, is: “He helped other people think 
better themselves.” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE COLLEGE EDUCATION AND 
THE BUREAU EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Social Status and Leadership: The Case the School Executive. 


Metvin Educational Research Monographs, Number 35. 
xiv 149 pp. 1960. $4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. (In press). 


this study the author examines leadership the schools using 
rigorous empirical techniques but interpreting his data broad terms. 


The College Education Style Manual. Revised Edition. 
(In press). 


This new edition expands much the information found the 
original Manual. intended primarily for use preparing the 
research paper, but substantial portion devoted rules capital- 
ization and punctuation. High-school students may find many the 
suggestions useful. 


Conflicting Ideas Teacher Education. 


press). 


The dean the College Education the University British 
Columbia discusses “What Good Teaching?” and “The Principles 
Teacher Education.” comments particularly the usefulness 
educational television. 


Elementary Survey Ceramic Processes: with Emphasis 
Clay Products. 


pp. 1960. cents. 


This revised edition manual that has proved its usefulness for 
high-school and college students. 


Orders should addressed Publications Office, Ohio State University, 
242 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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